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action as a piece of trickery which was bound to make him (Warwick) the
laughing-stock of the French court.

But what could Warwick do ? The sense of impotence only served to increase
his resentment. Edward went on as though nothing had happened, refusing to
take offence at Warwick's displeasure ; but he had already adopted a plan for
checking the Nevil influence, and it took the form of making his wife's family the
nucleus of a new baronial order. Throughout 1464-5 Wydvilles were married
right and left; and some were advanced to the chief offices of state. Warwick
fumed and raged, but the most he could do was to oppose Edward's foreign
policy, and attempt to play Clarence off against his brother.

Edward was pro-Burgundian, Warwick pro-French. The king knew that
the time was not ripe for him openly to challenge the Nevil influence, and Warwick
was therefore allowed to discuss terms with Louis XI.: at the same time
Edward kept up a friendly connection with the Burgundians, and in 1467 came
to a secret understanding with the Duke Philip's son, Charles Count of Char61ais.
Both the king and Warwick played a thoroughly discreditable game. The former
made a bold bid for popular support when he announced that it was his intention
" to live on my own and not to charge my subjects but in great and urgent
causes; " the latter succeeded in winning over to his side Clarence by suggesting
that the duke should marry one of his two daughters and thereby secure one
half of the great Nevil fortune. In 1468 Edward betrothed his sister Margaret to
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who was the Chardlais of previous negotia-
tions. Warwick, actively supported by Louis XL, worked feverishly to prevent
the match on the ground that the couple were related within the prohibited
degrees of consanguinity. Their efforts met with no success, and Margaret and
Charles were married in July 1468 : Edward, in the meantime, had declared in
parliament that he proposed to invade France so that the restless spirits in the
kingdom might waste their energies on a foreign war.

The disturbed state of the kingdom soon put an end to all thoughts of a French
war. All over the country there were sporadic outbreaks, and it was generally
thought that in some of them the Nevils had a hand. In June 1469 occurred
the Robin of Redesdale commotion. The manifestoes issued by the leaders
complained of the too great influence of the Wydvilles. There is no doubt
that the movement was inspired by Warwick or his friends, although the earl
himself was then at Calais; and when early in July Edward summoned him to
assist in the restoration of order, the reply which he received was the news that
Clarence had married Isabella Nevil on nth July. Warwick and his son-in-law
came to England, but their intention was not to assist, but rather to thwart
Edward. At Edgecote Field on 26th July Pembroke was routed by a north
country force, and Edward himself was taken at Olney, near Coventry. The
Nevil faction had registered a signal triumph. Edward's father-in-law (Rivers)